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“Evanston to New Delhi, 1954 to 1961” 


The World Council of Churches “is both institution and 
movement, instrument and leaven; its calling is both to 
serve and to challenge.” “The voice of the Council is at 
the same time a voice of the churches and a voice to the 
churches.” Thus writes W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general 
secretary of the World Council of Churches, in an “Epi- 
logue” appearing in the book, Evanston to New Delhi, 
1954-1961, published, 1961, by World Council of Churches, 
Geneva (available from World Council of Churches, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. $2.00 a copy). The 
entire text is the report of the Central Committee to the 
Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches, to be 
held November 18-December 5, 1961, in New Delhi. 

“In order to perform its representative task, the Coun- 
cil must be in the closest touch with the leadership of the 
churches,” Dr. Visser ’t Hooft goes on. “In order to per- 
form its other task it must be in touch with both the 
leaders of the churches and with those movements or indi- 
viduals which represent in particular the experiments in 
thinking and action in the life of the churches themselves 
or in relation to the societies in which they live. The 
World Council will only be able to make claims on the 
time and energy of able church leaders and laymen for its 
committees and meetings or gifted men for its staff, if it 
is a place where the new tasks and the new ideas growing 
out of the changed situation of the churches are discovered, 
studied, and defined.” 

“But it is even more important that the World Council 
is rooted in the life of the congregations. . . . At this 
point our main task remains yet to be accomplished.” 

“Some churches take their responsibility as members 
of the Council very seriously, while others seem content 
with a passive role,” says the General Secretariat in its 
section of the report. “No general explanation can be 
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given for this fact.” “It is not that the larger churches 
play a more active role than the smaller” in the opinion 
of the General Secretariat. Indeed, a large religious body 
“may well find the task of leading its congregations to a 
real sense of involvement in the wider fellowship much 
more difficult.” 

“The problem of discovering the mind of member 
churches on specific questions” also remains a difficult 
one. Recently the member churches responded more read- 
ily to questions relative to faith and order than to those 
relating to proselytism and religious liberty. “This would 
seem to indicate that many churches, and this includes 
larger churches, have not done all that they might to 
facilitate their relationships with the World Council of 
Churches, particularly by the setting up of special com- 
mittees charged with dealing in the name of the church 
concerned with World Council matters.” 

The “Epilogue” by the general secretary noted that the 
membership in the Council is more widespread than it 
was in 1954 and that the missionary dimension of the 
church’s calling has had a larger role in many units. [The 
integration of the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council is expected to be ap- 
proved at New Delhi.] 

Renewed emphasis on concrete, physical unity is noted, 
especially in intensive discussions and formation of new 
plans with respect to “Faith and Order.” The World 
Council has also “become more deeply involved” in the 
“struggle for just and peaceful human relations,” in the 
course of contacts with the United Nations through the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, and 
through the new secretariat on Racial and Ethnic Rela- 
tions with issues involving race relations. 


Although there is not everywhere “a strong aware- 
ness” of the relation of member bodies to the Council, “in 
many various ways the member-churches use the frame- 
work of cooperation, of contact, of interchurch aid, of 
common study which the World Council has created.” 
Thus seen, “the World Council has become a part of the 
ecclesiastical structure which the churches need and desire 
in our time.” “That the churches learn from each other, 
support each other, speak and act together is absolutely 
necessary, if they are to fulfill their calling in the modern 
world.” 

As the World Council has grown and developed, there 
has come a “certain ‘institutionalization’ which is both neces- 
sary and natural. ...” Many raise questions about this, 
but the relevant question is whether “the institutional 
aspect of the World Council of Churches is an adequate 
instrument for the common purposes which the churches 
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have decided on in the ecumenical and international realm.” 
“The Central Committee has given much thought to this 
question. ... ” 

“It lies in the nature of the ecumenical movement,” 
states the “Epilogue,” “that it cannot rest content. It is 
the function of the ecumenical movement to ensure that 
if the churches cooperate and live together, they also at 
the same time go forward on the road toward the full, 
concrete manifestation of their unity in the realm which 
represents the very heart of their vocation. In so far 
as the World Council is an institution, it is an institution 
which seeks to transcend its own life and to point toward 
a reality beyond itself, that is to the full unity of God's 
people.” 

“In the period between Evanston and New Delhi the 
American churches have provided about 70 per cent of the 
general budget of the World Council of Churches each 
year,” it is stated in the report of the New York Office. 
The member churches in the United States also made up 
30 per cent of the constituency of the World Council. The 
New York Office mailed to over 100,000 ministers in the 
U. S. the pre-Assembly Study Booklet—Jesus Christ the 
Light of the World. The New York Office regularly has 
available for sale copies‘of World Council publications. 
It reports, for example, a noticeable appreciation in 
American Roman Catholic circles of the study, Roman 
Catholicism and Religious Liberty, by Carillo de Albornoz 
(noticed in this Service, February 6, 1960, and January 
7, 1961). 

The volume, Evanston to New Delhi, also contains the 
texts of numerous important World Council documents. 


A Conference Without Resolutions 


Following are portions of a report on the North Amer- 
ican Ecumenical Youth Assembly prepared by Betty 
Thompson of the New York Office of the World Council 
of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 

The two thousand young Christians at the first North 
American Ecumenical Youth Assembly which met August 
16-23, 1961, at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
passed no resolutions and issued no messages to the world 
or the churches to which they belong. “Entrusted with 
the Message of Reconciliation” was the theme for the 
gathering. Never before had so many Protestant, Angli- 
can, and Orthodox young people from Canada and the 
United States been delegated to an ecumenical assembly. 

The assembly was sponsored by the youth departments 
of the World Council of Churches and by the World 
Council of Christian Education, the Committee of Young 
People’s work of the Canadian Council of Churches, and 
the United Christian Youth Movement which is related 
to the National Council of Churches. “By the end of the 
first day everybody was beginning to realize that an as- 
sembly delegate should be like a wrist watch—moisture 
proof, shock resistant, and anti-dogmatic,” Wilbur K. 
Howard of the United Church of Canada, Toronto, said 
in summing up the assembly deliberations. 

For seven days the high school and college students 
from widely varying geographical and theological back- 
grounds gave and sustained a number of shocks. They 
were from 40 different religious groups. For some—no- 
tably the Eastern Orthodox—it was the first time they had 
met with Christian youth of other churches. 


Delegates were shocked as often by their lack of knowl- 
edge of their own traditions as they were by the strange 
liturgical practices and theological convictions of others. 


Greater confessional awareness grew along with more 
restlessness at the divided state of Christ’s church. 

The use of arts was evident throughout the assembly, 
Most conspicuous was the commissioning of the plays, 
But that was not all. 

“Who am I?” 

“Why am I here?” 

“What does it mean to be entrusted ?” 


An outdoor exhibition by a talented young photographer, 
Ed Wallowitch, caused wide comment from the assembly 
and Ann Arbor citizens. The photographs, mounted on 
big display panels and scattered on blocks of varying size 
in the middle of the campus, puzzled many. Designed to 
help answer the question “How can I relate more mean- 
ingfully to myself and my fellow human beings?” the 
photographs pictured men, women, and children in atti- 
tudes of joy, despair, and work. 


The presence of 110 students from Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Asia reminded the North Americans that 
theirs was not the only continent. But observers who 
had attended last summer’s European Ecumenical As- 
sembly felt that this assembly was much less conscious of 
its responsibility or reconciliation with the rest of the 
world than the one at Lausanne. 


U Kyaw Than, a Burmese Christian layman, was the 
speaker on the gospel at one of the big plenary sessions. 
He warned against equating Western culture and Chris- 
tianity. At the opening night, Jerry Fenton of Arlington, 
Virginia, put it thus: “As Christians we have exported 
the gospel all over the inhabited earth only to discover 
that in many ways the child is stronger than the parent 
and that the time has come when the Christians of Asia 
and Africa may have a lot more to tell us about the 
gospel than we have to tell them.” 

The delegates left for their homes after hearing the 
final speaker, William Stringfellow, a New York attorney 
who has done most of his practice in East Harlem, and 
who was quoted in this Service, December 26, 1959. The 
secret of Christian unity must be sought and will only be 
found in the world, he told them. “If any man today would 
be a Christian and confront and bear the burden of the 
disorder of the churches, he must live in the world where 
Christ lives.” Stating that the assembly was not truly 
ecumenical, Mr. Stringfellow said “if it cares for the 
wholeness of the Body of Christ it must first confront 
and confess the fact that the disunity of the churches 
today has almost utterly immobilized both the service 
of the churches to Christ and the mission of the church 
in the world.” 


Appraisal of Ecumenical Movement 


“Ecumenical shirts and neckties have been advertised 
in New York papers; they are decorated with drawings 
of a wide variety of human types. In general usage, how- 
ever, the ecumenical movement is the trend toward unity 
among the Christians of the world. It has been associated 
popularly in America and elsewhere with the gravitation 
of Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches toward a 
closer community among themselves, notably during the 
last few decades.” These are among the introductory state- 
ments by Roswell P. Barnes in an article, “The Ecumenical 
Movement,” in The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, November, 
1960, as part of a symposium on “Religion in American 
Society” [3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. $2.00 a 
copy.]. Dr. Barnes makes clear that he writes his inter- 
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pretation in a personal capacity. He is executive secretary 
of the World Council of Churches in the United States. 

“Since the Reformation and until recently, the trend 
had been toward division, magnifying the special tenets 
of faith emphasized by particular denominations,” he 
writes. “The ecumenical movement reverses that trend 
and focuses attention on the basic aspects of faith held 
in common.” 

Actually, too, the scope of the ecumenical idea is not 
limited to Protestant and Eastern Churches. “At some 
points... , the Roman Catholic Church on the one hand 
and certain Christian groups of recent origin on the other 
hand are encompassed within an accurate use of the term 
ecumenical. . . . So wherever we find in this country a 
spirit and effort to further Christian unity in the whole 
world, in the nation, and in the local community, we find a 
manifestation of the ecumenical movement.” “The ecu- 
menical movement is essentially an expression of convic- 
tion, a matter of faith derived from biblical and theologi- 
cal authority.” However, certain historical and current so- 
cietal forces appear to encourage church cooperation. The 
mobility of the population; including, of course, church 
members, is resulting in many ready shifts from one de- 
nominational affiliation to another. Sometimes, too, experi- 
ence teaches that cooperation among churches “has been 
desirable if not necessary to achieve satisfactory relations 
with the government.” 

“While the churches,” Dr. Barnes goes on, “have recog- 
nized the need for more order among themselves they have 
at the same time persistently cherished the notion of free- 
dom. The ecumenical movement has sought to achieve 
unity without uniformity ; and to maintain diversity with- 
out anarchy. In other words, it has resolved to keep free- 
dom and order in balance.” Councils of churches “serve 
this purpose.” 

American church people do not support the ecumenical 
movement with spontaneous unanimity. There are those 
who “fear that the ecumenical movement, by moving 
toward order, is moving toward centralized control and 
the impairment of the freedom of those who participate 
in it.” In some quarters there are persons who are sure 
they see in an interdenominational assembly an attempt 
to establish a “super-church.” 


Interdenominational experience also leads certain peo- 
ple to “an inherent encouragement to denominational par- 
ticularism.” There are also those who regard religion as 
pure individualism, and thus oppose the ecumenical move- 
ment because it is “concerned with social problems.” There 
are also church groups that are strictly “isolationist” in 
their attitudes and policies. 


The great need is for knowledge among the constituen- 
cies. [Stated somewhat differently mention might perhaps 
be made of a large mass of indifferent and unconcerned 
church members. ] 


There is also a degree of opposition to church coopera- 
tion because of a feeling that it hinders progress toward 
more basic union or organic union or mergers of denomi- 
nations. Yet Dr. Barnes mentions that some 17,000,000 
church members are in churches that have merged in the 
past 20 years or are in the midst of plans for merger that 
have already been formulated and ratified. 


Serious “dialogue” among Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic theologians “is much more frequent than formerly,” he 
remarks, noting also that the ecumenical movement must 
be distinguished from both “religious syncretism” and 
“ethical humanism.” 
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Among some of the more positive aspects of the move- 
ment Dr. Barnes writes: 

“The ecumenical movement has resulted not only in the 
development of new structures and procedures and the im- 
provement of mutual understanding among our churches 
but also in a broader perspective of analysis and judgment. 
As a world-wide movement, it brings the churches of the 
nation into close association with those from various set- 
tings facing a multitude of problems.” 


“Ecumenical association corrects our own analysis of 
our own problems, our appraisals of situations in other 
countries, and our judgment as to our relations with other 
nations. Obviously, this observation applies especially to 
religious affairs and the particular consensus of the 
churches, which occupy most of our time at . . . ecumenical 
gatherings.” 

Certain practical services of the American churches, in 
cooperation with churches of other lands have been ex- 
tensive: Almost 180,000 refugees have been resettled since 
World War II days by agencies of Protestant and Eastern 
churches in the United States, with considerable active 
cooperation from a portion of the local churches. 

“We conclude, therefore, that in the ecumenical move- 
ment the American churches are making a more effective 
witness to their faith, providing a better ministry to a con- 
fused generation, and exerting a more helpful and relevant 
influence in the nation as it faces the hazards of unprece- 
dented power and responsibility in an unstable and appre- 
hensive world.” 


“Cooperation Is Not Enough” 


Following are portions of a statement made to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the National Council of Churches, De- 
cember, 1960, by James I. McCord, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee for Faith and Order Studies of the Na- 
tional Council. Dr. McCord is president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. The statement was printed in Faith and 
Order Trends of the National Council, February, 1961. 

“The North American Conference on Faith and Order 
at Oberlin now stands as a landmark in American Protes- 
tantism. Over and above the papers prepared, discussions 
held, and decisions made, it has taught us several things. 
The first is that the concern for issues of Faith and Order 
is widespread throughout our churches. It is no exotic 
importation, but an indigencus American interest and con- 
viction. It represents a dimension of depth in American 
church life, a willingness and eagerness to tackle the issues 
eonfronting the Church. The second is that there is an 
intermediate level between Lausanne, Edinburgh, and 
Lund, the great Faith and Order conferences of the past, 
and the local churches. This level is represented by the 
National Council and its constituent bodies. The Council 
is the indispensable medium not only through which the 
findings are channeled to the churches, but also through 
which relevance is assured. You represent the churches 
of America, are familiar with their problems, and have 
the task of seeing that real issues are considered, issues 
that grow out of our common life and common purposes. 

“A case in point is the recommendations that came out 
of the Oberlin Conference. They have to do with two 
of the basic questions that have arisen in our ecumenical 
experience. One is the ecclesiological significance of coun- 
cils of churches. In the Christian era three conciliar move- 
ments have developed. The first was in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, beginning with Nicea in 325 A.D., when the 
Church was defining her belief about the nature and the 
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person of Jesus Christ. The second came at the end of 
medievaldom, when the conciliar movement made a vain 
attempt to reform certain abuses within the Church. In 
our own time and especially in America the third great 
conciliar age has dawned, and councils have sprung up 
indigenously out of our churches as expressions of our 
desire for greater cooperation and deeper unity. This 
movement has been in a real sense the American contribu- 
tin to ecumenicity. Now, however, the churches are asking 
us through Oberlin about the significance of this move- 
ment. What does it mean theologically? What has God 
been doing in our midst? Indeed, is it perhaps possible 
to answer that God has already done something among us 
in this conciliar movement and that we are being asked 
to recognize and accept His doing in our midst? 

“The second recommendation had to do with order 
and organization. Here Oberlin was asking us to compare 
the early images of our separate orders with the present 
realities in our organizational structure. We are being 
asked if we have reached a point of maturity when this 
question may be considered realistically, so that if we dis- 
cover the image of our dissimilarities is not nearly s¢ 
accurate as the reality of our similarities, we shall accept 
this fact with all of its implications for our separate 
existences. 

“Faith and Order studies have now been in progress 
under your auspices and those of the World Council for 
over a year. Basically, Faith and Order is asking a ques- 
tion about God’s will for the Church. When the Advisory 
Committee met last fall, Dr. Roy G. Ross spoke of this 
undertaking as an added dimension to the National Coun- 
cil’s program. He was voicing the conviction that Faith 
and Order has to do with the Gospel, with evangelism, with 
the mission of the Church. It is not an ‘aside’ or an 
‘above.’ It is central to the Church, and the Church is 
central to the purpose of God in the world. Moreover, its 
significance may be seen in widening the base of ecumeni- 
cal discussion, participation, and concern, It is increas- 
ingly clear that the ecumenical movement at home and 
abroad cannot be equated with pan-Protestantism. Eastern 
Orthodoxy has played and continues to play a major role 
in all discussions and actions, and is a constant challenge 
to us to realize the catholocity of our own traditions, East- 
ern Orthodoxy’s participation has opened to all the rich 
treasure of the Church Fathers, and has given powerful 
impetus to the recovery of what has been called the hori- 
zontal dimension of ecumenicity. 


“Again, Faith and Order reflects the extent of the 
theological renewal that has gone on in our churches dur- 
ing and since World War II. This renewal began when 
biblical and theological scholarship re-discovered the living 
center of our faith, Jesus Christ, and called us back to 
Him for renewal and correction and for common par- 
ticipation in His own ministry and mission. Our churches 
are no longer willing to compare their traditions, to seek 
some least common denominator, and to succumb to his- 
torical relativism. In acknowledgment of the living cen- 
ter and in awareness of the awful responsibility before 
Him to the world and for the world, they are responding 
with a common commitment to seek that form of visible 
unity that will most clearly manifest Christ’s reconciling 
power to the world. ... 


“Finally, Faith and Order must constantly hold before 
us the ultimate question, ‘the nature of the unity that God 
wills and that we seek!’ It must save us from any penul- 
timate answers. My theme has been that cooperation is 
not enough. I say this as one who is profoundly grate- 


ful for his own tradition, as well as for what cooperative 
Christianity has done during the first half of the twentieth 
century. But it is a luxury now that we can no longer 
afford. Many sensitive critics are convinced that we have 
seen the end of the Protestant era. In the economy of God 
it has been allowed for centuries. The situation now is 
radically changed. Much of the West is admittedly ex- 
Christian, while in most of the world indigenous younger 
churches are living in an age that is pre-Christian. They 
have seen the inadequacy of our old structures and forms 
and are agonizingly seeking new forms of ecumenical ex- 
pression and experience. This challenge can be met by 
nothing less than a willingness on our part to take a radi- 
cal step forward in our quest for visible, corporate unity 
that will be an expression of a new in-dwelling of the Holy 
Spirit among God’s people. We are not speaking of any 
superficial level of fellowship. We are not dealing in bar- 
gains in brotherhood. Time is no longer on our side, 
History has now caught up with us and encircled us. We 
are called to obedience by the same Christ, about whom 
John Calvin asked in his Commentary on Hebrews: ‘For 
to what end did Christ come except to collect us all 
into one body from that dispersion in which we are now 
wandering? Therefore the nearer His coming, the more 
we ought to labor that the scattered may be assembled 
and united together, that there may be one fold and one 
shepherd.’ 


“Bread and Wine” 


Hugh T. Kerr, editor of Theology Today, recently spent 
eight months in Europe, and recorded certain observations 
in that journal, October, 1960 (Princeton, N. J.) in the 
section “Table Talk,” under the heading above, as follows: 

“Every visitor to the Continent, especially France and 
Italy, soon discovers that eating and drinking are highly 
ritualistic, even sacramental. No self-respecting Latin 
European would dream of gulping the breakfast coffee 
as he dashed for the office, snatching a sandwich at a 
drug-store for lunch, sitting down for dinner at 6 p.m. to 
a single main dish—even if it happened to be steak and 
french fries. The whole social—and perhaps religious— 
tradition is against such a vulgar attitude toward food 
and drink. At least the Frenchman or the Italian would 
think it vulgar to treat food as no more than fuel. 


“For one thing, food and drink have been hard to come 
by in Europe for centuries, and in many places and in many 
families they are far from plentiful even today. Bread is 
still bread, ‘the staff of life’ and an inevitable and neces- 
sary feature of every meal. It is often home baked, 
comes in endlessly variegated sizes and shapes, invariably 
encased in a crunchy crust, and eaten as often plain as 
with butter. To eat one’s soup or spaghetti or fish or 
veal without gnawing constantly on a chunk of bread would 
be for the Continental intolerable. Even the Continental 
breakfast, which seems so skimpy to Americans and 
Britishers, is a well-rehearsed rite of rolls, croissants, 
brioches, butter and jam, as eleborate in its own way as 
griddle cakes and sausage. 


“The ritualistic attitude toward the drinking of wine 
is well-known by all travelers, especially Americans, who 
laugh and joke about it and generously indulge themselves. 
But wine is not merely an alcoholic drink, it is (like 
bread) hand-made, so to speak. It does not come from 
the corner ‘package store’; it comes from the little, 
local vineyards and is the careful and loving distillation 
of sun and rain, of hills and valleys, of spring and summer 
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breezes, of the sky which fertilizes and the earth which 
receives the impregnated seed. To be sure, water (or at 
least so they say) can now be safely drunk in any large 
European city or town. But water, which has its own 
unique symbolism, is not the same as blood-red wine 
which reminds the Continental of the elemental, coursing, 
slightly intoxicating processes of nature. As we should 
know from Pentecost, the effect of drinking too much 
new wine is apparently somewhat similar to being filled 
with the Holy Spirit. 

“But apart from such an ambiguous parallel, does all 
this have religious significance? It is no accident, I think, 
that the Eucharist, the sacrament of bread and wine, 
should have been interpreted so naturalistically or realis- 
tically in Latin-European Catholicism. The dogma of 
transubstantiation, regardless of Aristotelian metaphysics, 
is easily acceptable to the Frenchman or the Italian whose 
every meal, every day, is a sort of ritualistic miracle of 
bread and wine, taken quietly, in leisure, in pleasant 
surroundings among family and friends. 

“Contrariwise, go to Protestant Germany, the Nether- 
lands, or to Great Britain and you immediately pass over 
into very different eating and drinking habits. Not only 
is the food different, generally heavier, but the mystique 
surrounding even the humblest restaurant in France or 
Italy is lacking. Not that food and drink are lacking; 
far from it. But the northern Protestant eats his ragout, 
sauerkraut, roast beef, boiled potatoes, and drinks his 
lukewarm beer with a gusto that would horrify a French- 
man or an Italian. 

“Is it more than coincidence, then, that the Protestant 
North in Europe, especially the conservative Calvinistic 
tradition, has not only had an uneasy conscience about 
food and drink but also about the sacraments of Christian 
faith? But such a question makes it look too simple. It 
is not really a matter of Catholic versus Protestant or of 
wine versus water. It is the old problem of nature and 
grace, of sacred and secular, and that issue—irrespective 
of how we eat or drink—requires fresh consideration in 
our day.” 


Six Hundred Groups in Tropical Africa 


If United States leadership and experience are to count 
in the struggle of the peoples of Africa to reach freedom 
and independence, then the United States should promptly 
and boldly adopt new attitudes toward Africa and view 
its people with new insights, says George H. T. Kimble in 
a new work, Tropical Africa, 2 Vols. (New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1960, $15.00). 


“We of the West, sired by democracy out of industrial 
progress and raised on a diet of advertising in a climate 
of emulation, find it difficult to believe that all Africans 
are not as we are,” says Dr. Kimble. “But,” he asks, “isn’t 
it time to concede the possibility of our thoughts not 
always being their thoughts, or our desires their desires?” 

Westerners, Dr. Kimble points out, are often dismayed 
by the types of government chosen by African nations. 
But, he says, “there is the disposition of more and more 
Africans to do their own thinking and deciding about the 
kind of world they want to live in, This is expressing 
itself in many ways. Frequently it takes the form of 
skepticism concerning the suitability of Western political 
forms in countries still largely illiterate. . . . Where the 
leaders still lay claim to being democratic, they are, as 
a rule, speaking not of ‘negative’ or parliamentary democ- 
racy but of ‘positive’ democracy—a democracy in which 
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the government represents the true will of the people, 
whether or not the people themselves consciously apprehend 
it.” 

One major readjustment in our thinking, according to 
Dr. Kimble, must be centered about the fact that tropical 
Af rica is an area composed of some 600-odd groups, with 
differing origins, customs and aspirations; that indeed 
the nations as they exist today represent very artificial 
boundaries. 

The profound significance that this central fact has 
now—and will have in the future—is painfully evident in 
the Republic of the Congo. “The . . . champions of self- 
government in the Belgian Congo and elsewhere . . . 
promise freedom from external rule, but not freedom for 
all the peoples in their countries to determine how they 
shall govern themselves, or be governed. . . . Some 
Congolese peoples will get a lot less freedom than others.” 

“It is also time to question whether all the peoples 
of tropical Africa are as we are in their comprehension of 
what it takes to become a free nation. No doubt it takes 
nationalism, of which there is no shortage in the emergent 
states. No doubt it takes political leadership, social 
resilience and the ability to make friends of other nations 
—of all of which there are signs. But it also takes the 
right of self-determination, as the United Nations is con- 
tinually insisting. . . . 

“Tf self-determination means anything in tropical Africa, 
it means freedom for each of the 600-odd groups to be 
autonomous. These groups .. . have a right to the appela- 
tion of ‘peoples.’ Yet this fact is seldom recognized in the 
words, let alone the deeds, of any leader whose country 
has newly come to autonomy. ; 

“Even before Ghana gained its independence, Dr. 
Nkrumah let it clearly be understood that the principle of 
self-determination must not be carried too far. On more 
than one recent occasion the leaders of the Republic of 
Sudan have made it equally clear that attempts by the 
Negro peoples living in the pagan south to rid themselves 
of the hegemony of the non-Negro peoples living in the 
Moslem north would likewise meet with armed resistance 
—as, indeed, they have done.” 

Assessing the possibilities for the free nations of Africa 
to remain free, Dr. Kimble sees a need for our regarding 
their chances realistically. “Just as it takes self-determinism 
to become a free nation, so it takes resources to remain 
one. .. . Nations need food as well as freedom; lumber 
and livestock no less than leaders; durable soils, water 
supplies and economic minerals more than spellbinders. 

“Some of the newly independent states can make a good 
showing on most of these scores; some, like Somalia, 
cannot. While the former may come in time to support the 
full paraphernalia of power, the latter have next to no 
chance of doing so. An ordinary revenue of less than $18 
million (most of it furnished, up to now, by the Italian 
and British administration) is not enough to provide 
Somalia with an adequate school system, let alone with 
an army, air force, ambassadorial, consular and civil serv- 
ices, trade commissions and the like. 

“But no emergent country yet has enough revenues or, 
what amounts to the same thing, enough developed re- 
sources—whether mines or mills, commerce or capital, 
skilled labor or management—to be able to maintain itself 
in the estate to which its European founders were ac- 
customed and which many of its leaders consider to be 
their charter right. The accolade of independence confers 
many precious gifts, but few of them can be traded for 
cash and used to erase poverty. 
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“If the experience of the younger Asian nations is any 
guide, even freedom, that most precious gift of all, some- 
times means little more than the power to decide how you 
would cut your cake if you had one. For the discarded 
governments are seldom disposed to maintain the flow 
of funds and skills at pre-independence levels, and there 
are few investors in their lands, or elsewhere in the free 
world, who care to put money into countries whose leaders 
are unschooled in the handling of large enterprises, public 
or private, and who show a tendency to conduct their 
affairs in the manner of dictators.” 

“Tt would look, therefore,” Dr. Kimble concludes, “as 
though most of the ‘peoples’ of tropical Africa will have 
to settle for something less than self-rule and riches. 
If they don’t there will be no peace for them, or for 
the rest of Africa. If they do, there may not be too much 
peace either, because it is always possible to change one 
master for a worse. Some people believe they have already 
done this; some .. . fear they may be doing it in the not 
too distant future.” 

The new Twentieth Century Fund study, Tropical 
Africa, was seven years in the making and covers the 
whole vast area lying south of the Sahara and north of 
the Union of South Africa. In writing this study Dr. 
Kimble drew upon contributions from a staff of forty-six 
scholars and specialists in African affairs. George H. T. 
Kimble, who resigned as director of the American Geo- 
graphical Society to undertake this study, is now Chairman 
of the Department of Geography at Indiana University. 


“Religion in American Life” 


A large group of essayists have been asked “‘to identify, 
document, and occasionally evaluate two aspects of what 
is surely a unitary process: the religious dimensions of 
American culture, and the cultural dimensions of American 
religion,” and their contributions appear in Vol. I, Religious 
Perspectives in American Culture, and Vol. 2, The Shaping 
of American Religion, edited by James Ward Smith and A. 
Leland Jamison. The books are parts of a four-volume 
series on “Religion in American Life.” (Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1961. Vol. I, $8.50; Vol. II, 
$7.50.) Professor Smith teaches philosophy at Princeton 
and is chairman of the Program in American Civilization 
there; Professor Jamison is chairman of the department 
of religion, Syracuse University. 

Vol. I contains essays interpreting broadly the history 
and development of institutions of religion in America, 
and various courses of American religious thought. Vol. 
II contains writings on “special problems concerning the 
role of religion” in social life with special reference to 
the 20th Century; also discussions of religion and the 
various arts. 

Religion in America, the editors generalize, has em- 
phasized freedom and the individual rather than the in- 
stitution, fruits rather than roots, the active over the 
contemplative, the moral over the aesthetic, time more than 
eternity. “Yet notable exceptions neutralize every such 
generalization.” “The fact is, in religion as in all else, 
America has embraced almost every conceivable tendency, 
idea, and ideal.” America has had its thorough theologians 
and the emotional extravagances of revivalism, the social 
gospel and positive thinking, and other indigenous religious 
movements of importance. 


“This religious pluralism,” say the editors, “has been 
often trivial, surely never uniform and coercive in its 
effects on American culture as a whole. It has shaped 


no great literature, inspired no classic creation in art or 
music. Its influence on political experience has been al- 
together ambiguous. The organized churches, at least, have 
too often failed to accept the responsibility of leadership, 
Nevertheless, it is the thesis of these studies that religion 
has both powerfully and pervasively affected the complex 
development of American culture.” 

“Protestantism,” writes H. Richard Niebuhr, “has 
shown as strong a bent toward unification as toward 
atomization, and that process of diversification of religious 
conviction and action in it has been balanced by an accom- 
panying process of integration.” As for “the Protestant 
Movement and Democracy,” he writes that “Protestantism 
and democracy present a strange picture of dynamic forces 
of movement and counter-movement. The Protestant 
democrat or democratic Protestant finds the mixed picture 
intelligible only as he views it in the light of his funda- 
mental faith, hope, and hunger for righteousness.” 

Professor Jamison interprets that group of religious 
bodies, small and large, ‘on the Christian Perimeter,” 
those deviations from the soberer, more stable strands 
of traditional Christianity.” They are “so numerous and 
heterogeneous that only a few could be mentioned.” “Is 
the ‘chaos of cults’ a desirable or undesirable aspect of 
American culture?” They serve as escapes and as reflectors 
of insecurity. “But they also stand in judgment over the 
failures and complacencies of both society and the great 
churches.”’ 

American church life “has fostered an anti-theological 
and anti-doctrinal bias,” writes Sydney E. Ahlstrom, as- 
sociate professor of church history, Yale Divinity School, 
in a long essay on “Theology in America.” “One can be 
reasonably confident that the American churches will con- 
tinue to champion their distinctive emphasis on lay- 
stewardship, democracy in government, individual free- 
dom, and voluntarism.”” One cannot tell if there will 
emerge ‘‘a characteristic American theological tradition.” 

There is in the wrestling adventure of Jacob as recorded 
in Genesis 32:22-32 “half the subject matter of modern 
poetry,” writes Richard P. Blackmur, professor of English 
at Princeton. We may supplement the bareness of the 
Biblical story “with the muscle and nerve of our own 
wrestling with God, man, or angel... .” Herman Melville, 
for example, “sought the God he fought.” In the “thicket 
of Robert Frost,” Professor Blackmur finds “no doctrine 
here and no dogma, but there is the perception out of 
which many doctrines have sprung and the kind of grasping 
imagination which has made dogma vital.” “This is Frost’s 
way, I hazard it, of recording the light in the dark and 
the dark in the light and the coiling movement between 
them of the self confronting the self.” 

Vol. IV, in two separate parts, contains an exhaustive 
study by Nelson R. Burr of the staff of the Library of 
Congress, A Critical Bibliography of Religion in America 
(1961. $17.50). The books comprise comprehensive biblio- 
graphical observations that supplement the essays in Vols. 
I and II. These thorough bibliographic essays by Dr. Burr 
outline both history of religion in America, and a history 
of religious thought in America. As the editors state in 
their Foreword “this bibliography . . . will give the reader 
a synoptic sense of the breadth and the depth of the 
problem of tracing religious influences in American life.” 


“Religion in American Society” 


A symposium on the title above, edited by Richard: D. 
Lambert, associate professor of sociology, University of 
Pennsylvania, appears in The Annals of the American 
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Academy of Political and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa., November, 1960. ($2.00 a copy.) 
Among 14 articles, Roswell P. Barnes writes on “The 
Ecumenical Movement,” reviewed above; Rolfe Lanier 
Hunt on “Religion and Education”; Martin E. Marty on 
“Sects and Cults”; Timothy L. Smith on “Historic Waves 
of Religious Interest in America”; J. Oscar Lee on 
“Religion Among Ethnic and Racial Minorities.” Official 
reports of church membership, the Census Bureau survey 
on religion of civilians, and a church distribution study are 
summarized. 


“The Edge of the Edge” 


“The more expectant” the church is “the more zealous 
it is in being about our Lord’s business—on the edge of 
the edge of history’s final goal,’ Theodore F. Matson 
writes in the book, title above. (New York, The Friend- 
ship Press, 1961. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50.) 

“Our world is a tangle of shattered relationships,” he 
also generalizes. “The church is in the midst of today’s 
vast upheaval but must not be caught in it. While the 
church operates within the time and space situation and 
neither despises nor detaches itself from the world drama, 
it lives in continual awareness that Christ’s kingdom is 
not of this world. To make Christ the King known is 
the task to which the church has been called in the un- 
folding purposes of his kingdom.” 

“Tt is hard to say where we live” in the U. S., observes 
Dr. Matson, director of the Board of American Missions, 
Augustana Lutheran Church, while presenting data on 
the mobility of the people. Our present mobility differs 
from that of previous migrations: “it shuffles and reshuffles 
people of varied races and cultures.” It creates super-cities 
with the dominant problems of “immigration, housing, 
and planning.” It leaves rural America in a state of 
“extraordinary flux.” 

What kind of churches are needed “for today’s fron- 
tiers?” Dr. Matson notes that already the rapidly growing 
suburbs “are overchurched.” Home missions, he writes, 
must be seen in “larger dimensions” than in any previous 
era; overall planning is much needed. 

“Churching America responsibly” involves a high degree 
of cooperation and “creative approaches to community.” 
Illustrations of creative relationships of churches to com- 
munities are cited: The “priesthood of the layman,” 
which Protestants advocate (not always consistently), is 
thoroughly discussed, including the function of the minister 
as “a chief counselor to the congregation of priests.” 


Presbyterian Town and Country 
Church Movement 


In 1910 the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. estab- 
lished special services for the churches in rural com- 
munities. A history of developments from that date, in 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, as well as in the denomination 
with the earliest program, is written by Henry S. Randolph 
in the book, The Golden Harvest (New York, Dep't. of 
Town and Country Church, Board of National Missions, 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 1960, $1.50). 

From the year 1910 until 1937, Warren H. Wilson ad- 
ministered the program of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. Dr. Randolph succeeded Dr. Wilson. Her- 
mann N. Morse, in the Preface, interprets the talents and 
the dedication of the author of the book. 

Dr. Randolph writes his history broadly, referring 
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frequently to those interdenominational programs in which 
the denominations he describes have had an active part. 

This includes the “international and ecumenical thrusts 
of the town and country church.” 

There has been rapid change in town and country com- 
munities these latter years, Dr. Randolph records, and 
then gives the responses of the denominations in terms of 
emphases in program. He also reports on a few interfaith 
projects, such as the formulation of the statement on 
“Man’s Relation to the Land,” signed by Roman Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants in 1945. 


The Methodist Social Creed 


The Social Creed of the Methodist Church by A. Dudley 
Ward provides a short treatment of “a living document,” 
and “suggestions for its practical use” (New York and 
Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1961. $1.50). The adoption by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1908 of a statement of 
social ideals is described as a “pivotal point” in American 
Protestantism’s social concerns. It became the basis of a 
Federal Council statement in both 1908 and 1912, a docu- 
ment that was revised and expanded in 1932. 

Dr. Ward, who is on the staff of the Methodist Board 
of Christian Social Concerns, describes how the later 
versions of the social creed of the Methodist Church have 
dealt with numerous social issues, while the original state- 
ments of over 50 years ago were largely in economic 
terms. The closing chapter is on “What To Do About It 
Now.” This contains illustrations of what has been done 
in local situations. 


Aspects of the Low-Income Population 


“The lowest fifth of income receivers now gets 5 per 
cent of all income,” about the same as in 1947 and in the 
1930s. “However, there has been some progress because 
the lowest fifth of income receivers (families and unat- 
tached individuals) now includes a smaller part of all 
persons than it once did. But no matter how one figures it 
the change in share of income has not been great. In gen- 
eral we have been overcoming poverty more by raising the 
general level of income than by increasing the share of 
the bottom fifth at the expense of upper income groups.” 

These statements are made by Robert J. Lampman of 
the University of Wisconsin in a study paper, The Low 
Income Population and Economic Growth, published, 1959, 
by the Joint Economic Committee of the 86th Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. The findings are those of the 
authors of the study paper. 

The study paper concludes with a section, “A Program 
to Hasten the Reduction of Poverty.” “The primary 
motive power . . . has been and should continue to be a 
vital, progressive private economy yielding increasing 
average product per worker.” But just as “private ap- 
proaches” are many, so are the “public approaches.” The 
latter “include the provision of more education and re- 
training opportunities and social insurance programs (par- 
ticularly old age, survivors, and disability insurance) and 
public assistance programs (particularly old age assistance 
and aid-to-dependent children). These programs in turn 
can be associated with guidance and counseling and re- 
habilitation work aimed at increasing participation in the 
economic life of the community.” 

“Similarly, increasing public effort should be made to 
encourage more efficient participation in economic progress 
by the nonwhites in the low income population. Negroes, 
Indians, and other nonwhite minorities are often barred 
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or alienated from such participation. Elimination of oc- 
cupational barriers and especially improved educational 
opportunities for these groups would seem to be minimum 
steps in the direction of reducing their disproportionate 
representation in the low income population. 


“It has been noted that low income status is particularly 
marked on farms, and, more particularly, on farms in 
certain regions of the country. Any program to overcome 
poverty must make special provision for this group, offer- 
ing better opportunities to earn a satisfactory living. Such 
better opportunities may be brought about by (1) encour- 
aging these low income farmers to move elsewhere, 
(2) by encouraging nonagricultural employers to move 
their operations into these areas, and (3) by technical and 
financial aid to improve their farming productivity. Ability 
and motivation of the next generation of adults in the 
depressed agricultural communities to achieve greater 
economic well-being would be improved by a sharply 
expanded program of education for those currently of 
school age. 


“Probably no public program has made and can continue 
to make so important and fundamental a contribution to 
the elimination of poverty as free public education. Educa- 
tion offers children a way to rise in occupational status 
above their parents and hence is a way to break the vicious 
circle of poverty breeding poverty. About a fifth of the 
Nation’s children are being reared in low income status 
and it is of critical importance that these children have 
educational opportunities that are not inferior to the na- 
tional average. It is, of course, true that there is a tendency 
for children of low income families to have below average 
educational opportunity. We would agree with Galbraith 
that—‘poverty is self-perpetuating because the poorest 
communities are poorest in the services which would 
eliminate it. To eliminate poverty efficiently we should 
invest more than proportionately in the children of the 
poor community. It is there that high quality schools, 
strong health services, special provision for nutrition and 
recreation are most needed to compensate for the very 
low investment which families are able to make in their 
own offspring. The effect of educational and related in- 
vestment in individuals is to enable them to contend 
more effectively with their environment, to escape it and 
take up life elsewhere on more or less equal terms with 
others.’ John K. Galbraith in The Affluent Society. 


“In 1956 the Joint Economic Committee set forth a 


program for the low-income population at substandard 
levels of living. 


“In that statement, which is still applicable to the 
situation today, they concluded that : ‘To meet the problems 
effectively will require the concerted efforts of all segments 
of our national life—all levels of government working 
with labor and management and private community groups 
and organizations. With such coordinated, positive action, 
we are confident that, in overall terms, the total cost will be 
low when measured by the positive economic gains which 
will be generated throughout the total economy and also 
when measured by the resultant strengthening of the forces 
which produce an alert, productive, and democratic 
society.” 


Trends in Health, Education, and Welfare 


Health, Education, and Welfare Trends, compiled by 
the U. S. Dep’t. of Health, Education, and Welfare, is 


published by the Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., 50 cents a copy. Each statistical table is accom- 
panied by a graph. Among the subjects included are vital 
statistics, labor force, health, education, social insurance, 
vocational rehabilitation. 


White House Conference on Aging 


The Nation and Its Older People is the title of the 
report of the White House Conference on Aging held in 
Washington, Jan. 9-12, 1961 (Washington 25, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1961. 
$1.25, paper). The Conference was planned and conducted 
under the direction of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in the form of a “citizens’ forum’ under the 
supervision of a National Advisory Committee whose 
decisions were reviewed by the Secretary. 

Some 2,500 persons took part in this national forum, 
representing all the states and over 300 national voluntary 
organizations. They expressed numerous opinions and made 
many recommendations, which were their own, and not 
always those of federal officials and agencies. 

The report is presented in three parts: (1) Origins, 
Objectives, Procedures ; (2) The Conference and Its Pro- 
gram; (3) The Outcomes of the Conference. 


A Realtor’s Confessions 


A successful New York realtor evaluates developments 
in his field, with special reference to New York City, in 
an article, “The Coming Bust in the Real Estate Boom,” 
in Harper's Magazine, New York, June, 1961. The author, 
Daniel M. Friedenberg, states: “As a professional real 
estate man, I have myself participated in this postwar 
building frenzy from its inception.” He reports that he 
and his fellow realtors by the use of “key tax gimmicks” 
(in the words of the editor’s introductory note), have 
picked up millions, “and in the process have bled their 
tenants, blighted our cities, and puffed up their financial 
bubble to the point of collapse.” 


Pastors, Church Program Administrators, Social Scientists 


A Report on 


“The Conference on the 1960 Census and 
the Churches” 
will appear in 
INFORMATION SERVICE, November 25, 1961 


* * * This issue of 8 pages will contain summaries of the 
1960 Census findings and an evaluation of their significance 
for church programs and research * * * 


* * * This number of INFORMATION SERVICE is a com- 
panion piece to our earlier issue “Statistical Programs of 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census” which appeared October 
29, 1960 * * * 


* * * The low. pre-publication price of $5.00 per hundred 
will apply on all orders received prior to November 15, 


1960 * * * 


* * * Tf you also want the earlier 16 page “Statistical 
Programs of the U. S. Bureau of the Census” as a com- 
panion piece, there are still a few available. The price 
for this popular issue is 40 cents a copy * * * 
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